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of the things of space and time. Nightly he descended
'into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths,
from which it seemed hopeless that he could ever reascend.7
He saw buildings and landscapes ' in proportion so vast as
the human eye is not fitted to receive.3 He seemed to live
ninety or a hundred years in a night, and even to pass
through periods far beyond the limits of human existence.
Melancholy and an awe-stricken sense of the vast and vague
are the emotions which he communicates with the greatest
power ; though the melancholy is too dreamy to deserve the
name of passion, and the terror of the infinite is not ex-
plicitly connected with any religious emotion. It is a proof
of the fineness of his taste, that he scarcely ever falls into
bombast; we tremble at his audacity in accumulating gor-
geous phrases; but we confess that he is justified by the
result. The only exception that I can remember is the
passage in 'The English Mailcoach,3 where his exaggerated
patriotism leads him into what strikes me at least as a rather
vulgar bit of claptrap. If any reader will take the trouble to
compare De Quincey's account of a kind of anticipation of
the Balaclava charge at the battle of Talavera, with Napier's
description of the same facts, he will be amused at the
distortion of history ; but whatever the accuracy of the state-
ments, one is a little shocked at finding c the inspiration of
God 'attributed to the gallant dragoons who were cut to pieces
on that occasion, as other gallant men have been before and
since. The phrase is overcharged, and inevitably suggests
a cynical reaction of mind. The ideas of dragoons and
inspiration do not coalesce so easily as might be wished ;
but, with this exception, I think that his purple patches are
almost irreproachable, and may be read and re-read with
increasing delight. I know of no other modern writer who